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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  articles  were  written  for  the  col- 
umns of  The  Gazette,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Yonkers,  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
under  my  editorial  supervision.  They  have  been  so 
favorably  received  by  my  friends,  both  in  the  County 
and  elsewhere,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  collect 
and  print  them  in  this  form,  for  greater  convenience 
in  referring  to  them. 

HENRY  B.  DAWSON. 

Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  1866. 


RAMBLES 

IN 

Westchester   County, 

New    York. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

By    Henry    B.    Dawson. 


rONKERS,   N.    r. 
1866. 


RAMBLES. 


I. 

THE  POET'S  GRAVE. 

During  the  past  week,  we  availed  ourself  of 
one  of  those  days  of  editorial  rest  which  occa- 
sionally present  themselves,  and  of  the  leisure  of 
one  of  our  sons  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
neighborhood,  to  visit  one  of  the  resting  places 
of  Westchester's  honored  dead. 

Leaving  our  home,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
village  of  Morrisania,we  passed  through  the  farm- 
lane  which  divides  the  estates  of  the  late  Thomas 
Richardson  and  William  W.  Fox,  to  the  road 
which  leads  from  the  village  of  West  Farms  (o 
Hunt's  Point,  on  the  Sound  ;  and  along  the  dusty 
line  of  the  latter,  skirted  on  either  hand  with  the 
elegant  country-seats  of  many  of  Westchester's 
wealthiest  inhabitants,  we  continued  our  pilgrim- 
age. 

The  heat  and  the  dust  were  oppressive  ;  and 
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the  walk  which  but  them  had  famished  an  agree- 
able recreation,  soon  became  a  wearisome  labor. 
Very  few  of  those  who  occupied  the  neighboring 
mansions,  ventured  beyond  their  piazzas ;  and 
of  those  whose  duties  led  them  into  the  fields  or 
the  highway,  we  scarcely  saw  enough  to  give 
us  the  information  which  we  occasionally  sought. 
We  passed,  success!  rely,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Thomas  Richardson,  concealed  from  the 
passer-by,  by  its  dense  screen  of  magnificent 
evergreens,  and  that  of  the  late  'William  "W.  Fox, 
solid  and  substantial,  yet  everywhere  exhibiting 
the  cheering  comforts  of  a  plentifully  supplied 
country  home.  The  elegant  mansions  of  William 
and  John  B.  Simpson,  in  the  midst  of  a  carefully 
ornamented  lawn  which  seems  to  be  held  in 
common  by  the  two  well-known  brothers  ;  and 
the  grounds  of  Richard  M.  Hoe  and  J.  B.  Herrick 
— the  residence  of  the  latter  approached  through 
a  long  vista  of  willows,  were  next  admired,  as 
we  passed  along  the  road  ;  while  that  of  Edward 
G.  Faile — with  its  appropriate  api^eudages  of 
carefully  arranged  and  scrupulously  neat  farm 
buildings — and  the  elegant  but  narrowly-con- 
fined residence  of  stone,  in  the  style  of  the  Tudors, 
lately  owned  by  Peter  S.  Hoe  ;  the  densely 
wooded  entrance  to  the  ample  grounds  of  Mr. 
Dickey  ;  the  large,  square,  old-fashioned  frame 
house  of  Paul  Spofford  and  the  elegant  modern 
villa,  surrounded  by  elaborately  ornamented 
grounds,  of  Robert  L.  Kitching,  successively 
arrested    our    attention    and    commanded    our 


admiration.  The  distant  chatea'i  of  our  lamented 
friend,  Benjamin  M.  AVhitlock,  wliose  memoiy  is 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  him  in  the  broad  and 
manly  benevolence  of  his  nature,  was  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  distance,  through  the  trees  on 
our  right ;  and  still  farther,  in  the  same  dii'ec- 
tion,  the  business-like  structures  at  Port  Morris, 
flanked  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  Sound,  added 
to  the  varied  beauties  of  the  scene  :  on  our  left, 
the  heavy  foliage  which  gave  an  air  of  coolness 
and  comfort  to  the  carefully  kept  grounds  and 
the  cosey  gate-house  of  Mr.  Dickey  and  to  the 
old-fishioned  farra-buildiugs  of  Mr.  Spofford, 
concealed  from  our  curious  enquiries,  the  wide 
marshes  through  which  the  distant  Bronx  steals 
its  way  to  the  Sound,  and  from  the  more  distant 
high  lands  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Westches- 
ter. 

A  turn  in  the  road,  near  Mr.  Kitchiug's  and 
the  termination  of  the  screen  of  woods  on  our 
left,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  suddenly  opened,- 
from  that  point,  an  extended  view  of  ihe  marshy 
meadows  and  the  sluggish  Bronx,  with  the  un- 
appropriated, if  not  unappreciated  beauties  of 
Hunt" s  Point,  bounded,  in  the  distance,  by  the 
Sound  and  by  the  receding  shores  of  Long  Is- 
land ;  and  thence,  leaving  the  estate  of  Francis 
Barretto,  on  our  right,  we  descended  from  the 
highly  cultivated  ridge  along  which  we  had  been 
passing,  to  the  dreary  waste  below. 

Near  the  western  margin  of  the  marsh,  but 
entirely  detached  from  the  main  land  by  the 
meadows,    frequently    overflowed  by   the  tide. 


which  surround  it,  is  an  islet — a  mere  knoll,  in 
fact-  through  which  the  roadway  has  been  cut ; 
and  the  northernmost  portion  of  that  knoll,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  which,  also,  a  lonely  cottage 
nestles  beneath  the  overshadowing  branches  of  a 
fine  old  oak,  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  ancient 
burial  place  which  was  the  object  of  our  search. 

A  substantial,  but  unpainted,  picket  fence 
separates  it  from  the  marsh,  and  the  door-yard  of 
the  cottage,  and  the  sandy  road ;  and  the  gate, 
without  a  fastening,  offers  no  resistance  to  the  en- 
trance of  those  who  seek  the  resting-place,  with- 
in, of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Three  or 
four  stone  steps,  also,  in  pretty  good  order,  lead 
from  the  road  to  the  wilderness  above  ;  and  we 
approached  the  spot,  not  without  some  misgiv- 
ings, concerning  the  correctness  of  our  supposi- 
tion that  this  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of 
the  shrines  of  old  Westchester.  The  entire  en- 
closure is  covered  with  a  mass  of  bushes  and 
briars,  interwoven  with  weeds  and  long  coarse 
grass  ;  and  the  'moss- covered  memorials  of  by- 
gone generations  as  well  as  those  which  record 
the  names  of  the  more  recent  occupants,  are 
often  obscured  by  the  encroachments  of  these 
unbidden  and  unwelcome  tenants. 

We  wandered  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground,  picking  our  way  among  the  bushes  and 
briars,  and  stopping  to  read  the  inscriptions 
which  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Leggetts, 
the  Wards,  and  the  Hunts  who,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  have  garnered  their  dead  in  this 
forbidding  place  ;  but  we  failed  to  see  the  stone 


which,  more  than  all  others,  had  attracted  us  to 
that  spot.  "We  pushed  our  way  into  the  thicket 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  we  found,  cov- 
ered over  with  weeds  and  briars,  only  a  line  of 
posts  and  chains  which  enclosed  the  marble 
obelisk  of  a  Leggett,  and  the  graves  of  other 
members  of  that  ancient  family  and  of  the  Wards, 
their  neighbors  ;  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  on 
the  highest  spot  of  the  enclosure,  a  dense  mass 
of  trees  and  bushes  offered  no  apparent  induce- 
ment lor  the  labor  which  would  be  required  to 
penetrate  it. 

At  length,  as  a  last  resort,  in  our  anxious 
search,  we  pushed  through  the  obstructions,  and 
we  were  rewarded  for  our  labor  by  finding  the 
particular  object  of  our  visit — a  neat  marble 
monument,  about  eight  feet  in  height,  enclosed 
with  an  iron,  picket  fence,  overhung  by  a  weep- 
ing willow,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

SACRED 

to  the  memory 

of 

Joseph  R.  Drake,  M.  D. 

who  died  Sept.  21st. 

1820, 

aged  25  Years. 

None  kneio  him,but  to  love  him, 
Nor  riamed  him,  but  to  praise. 
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The  structure  of  this  monument  rests  ou  a  base 
or  plinth  ol  white  marble,  three  feet  four  inches 
square,  and  nearly  eight  inches  high.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  simple  square  paneled  pedestal  of 
grey  clouded  marble,  with  base  moulding  and 
cornice  of  white,  three  feet  ten  inches  high  and 
two  feet  square,  from  which  springs  an  obelisk, 
also  of  grey  marble,  Iburtoen  inches  square  at  its 
base  and  seven  at  its  vertex,  with  a  rise,  meas- 
used  along  the  center  of  its  face,  of  three  feet  six 
inches.  Ten  round  pickets  of  iron,  three  feet 
five  inches  in  height  and  three  and  a  half  inches 
distant  from  center  to  center,  are  set  into  the 
white  marble  base,  on  each  of  its  four  sides, 
closely  enclosing  the  structure  :  and  a  good-sized 
weeping  willow,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mon- 
ument, droops  over  the  whole  and  overtops  the 
knotted  mass  of  foliage  which  spontaneously 
conceals  the  neglected  grave  from  the  passer-by. 

The  monument  begins  to  need  repair.  The  iron 
pickets,  for  the  want  of  paint,  are  rapidly  rusting 
away,  the  white  marble  base  being  sadly  disfig- 
ured with  the  stains  ;  and  the  whole  stnicture, 
slightly  leaning  toward  the  North,  needs  a  little 
friendly  care  from  some  one  of  the  Poet's  many 
admirers.  A  few  hours  labor,  bestowed  occa- 
sionally, by  any  of  the  wealthy  and  large-hearted 
citizens  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
ancient  burial-place,  would  keep  it  in  good  order 
and  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  neighborhood 
and  of  the  youthful  bard  who  rests  within  ita 
borders— such  an  evidence  of  respect  for  the 
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memory  of  one  of  Westchester's  sweetest  song- 
sters, should  at  least  be  shown,  by  some  one,  aa 
would  ensure  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  from  his 
grave  and  secure  his  monument  from  premature 
destruction. 

We  have  read  of  the  delicate  propriety  of  lay- 
ing the  Poet  down  on  the  margin  of  the  Bronx, 
whose  beauties  he  had  made  immortal  ;  and  we 
little  suspected  that  so  little  foundation  in  fact, 
existed  for  all  such  nonsense. 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  close  of  the 
Poet's  career  and  a  consolation  to  his  friends  and 
admirers,  if  some  shady  nook  on  the  bank  of  the 
picturesque  streamlet,  had  been  selected  as  his 
burial  place :  it  is  an  insult  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  literary  world  and  to  the  feelings  of  his  dear- 
est friends,  to  insinuate  that  such  a  spot  has  been 
found  in  the  dreary  and  deserted  graveyard 
which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks.  There 
may  be  poetry  as  well  as  propriety  in  hiding  the 
remains  of  a  departed  Poet,  on  the  summit  of  a 
barren  and  useless  sandy  knoll,  in  the  midst  of 
a  wide-spread  salt  marsh,  with  a  lazy  stream 
flowing  la  the  distance ;  and  it  may,  by  an  amaz- 
ing stretch  of  imagination,  be  a  very  appropriate 
continuation  of  the  imaginary  compliment,  to 
let  the  grave  which  such  a  spot  contains,  thence- 
forward take  care  of  itself  and  become  obscured, 
in  every  direction,  by  the  bushes  and  weeds 
which  surround  it.  All  these,  we  say,  may  bo 
proper  and  appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  Poet'a 
bones ;— we  thank  God,  that  we  deal  only  in 
prose. 
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Having  satisfied  ourself  concerning  the 
whereabouts  and  condition  of  the  poet's  grave, 
we  returned  home  by  way  of  that  shady,  country- 
like lane  which  tradition  points  out  as  part  of 
General  La  Fayette's  route  on  his  journey  from 
New  York  to  Boston  ;  and,  after  a  more  agree- 
able walk  than  that  which  led  us  to  the  grave, 
we  settled  down  in  our  chair,  a  wiser  if  not  a 
better  man.  H.  B.  D. 


II. 

THE    VILLAGE    GRAVE-YARD. 

During  one  of  the  pleasant  days  of  the  past 
week,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cemetery  of  bt. 
John's  Church,  in  the  valley  of  the  Saw  Mill  River, 
in  this  town  ;  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
there,  the  ground  where  "  the  rude  forefathers 
"  of  the  hamlet  sleep  :''  we  need  not  tell  our  read- 
ers, or  those  of  them  who  reside  near  this  vil- 
lage, how  much  we  were  disappointed. 

Passing  the  richly  carved  wooden  brown-stone 
gateway  which  marks  the  entrance  from  the  val- 
ley-road—a structure  which  indicates  too  truly, 
"  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath,"  we  wan- 
dered through  the  various  pathways  of  the  well- 
kept  grave-yard,  noting,  here  and  there,  an  object 
of  special  interest  or  special  import  ;  and  paus- 
ing a  moment,  now  and  then,  as  we  went,  to  look 
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more  carefully  on  what  will  probably  become 
the  resting-places  of  some  of  those  whom  we  now 
number  among  our  acquaintances  and  friends. 

Taking  the  lower  side  of  the  carriage-way,  on 
our  way  up  the  slope,  we  noticed  the  fine  monu- 
ments of  George  Macadam,  Mrs.  Flago,  and 
Mrs.  Manierrk,  of  Mrs.  Susan  Warino  and  of  the 
families  of  S.  D.  Rockweli,  and  Lemuel  Valen- 
tine ;  and  we  lingered  while  we  read  from 
a  neat  head-stone  of  marble,  the  following 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  one  possessing  a 
world-wide  renown,  in  the  field  of  Christian  use- 
fulness : 

ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.  D. 

Born 

October  6th.  1798, 

Ordained  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 

April  22nd.  1828. 

Ready  to  every  good  work, 

and  determined  not  to  know  anything 

eave  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 

the  great  labour  of  his  life  was 

the  spread  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 

in  lands  nominally  Christian. 

It  pleased  God  to  make  him  eminently  useful. 

Spent  in  the  service  of  his  Lord, 

he  entered  into  rest 

March  15th.  1863. 

To  lire  was  Christ  and  to  die  was  gain. 
2 
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On  one  side  of  the  grave  of  tbis  eminent  ser- 
vant of  God,  rest  the  remains  of  his  widow* 
Fermine  0.  A.  Baird,  who  departed,  April  2f>, 
18G4;  on  the  other,  those  of  a  little  grandchild,  the 
loved  one  of  our  friend  Edward  P.  Baird,  which 
was  taken  from  him,  a  few  months  since. 

A  little  further,  our  wanderings  were  arrested 
by  a  marble  slab  which  marks  the  grave  of  Lncr 
A.,  the  amiable  daughter  of  our  honored  asso- 
icate  and  fellow-laborer.  Colonel  Thomas  F.  De- 
VoE  of  New  York  ;  and  the  solid  granite 
head-stones  of  Howard  Jonas  Platt  and 
James  E.  Bettner,  and  the  massive  striicture, 
which  is  the  family  tomb  of  John  Copcutt — 
the  latter  with  its  principal  inscription  on  the 
hack  of  the  building,  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
passer-by — also  commanded,  successively,  our 
particular  attention. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  carriage-way,  in 
a  neatly  enclosed  lot,  we  noticed  a  fine  head- 
stone bearing  this  inscription  : 

THE   GRAVE   OF 
THE  REV. 

ALEXANDER  H.  CROSBY.  A.  M. 

WHO   DIED 

January  4.  1839, 
AET.  35. 


Ee  came  to  this  Island  to  recruit  his  watted 
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strengih,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  renewed 
exertion  in  the  service  of  his  Master. 
But,  graciously  remilling  his  labor,  "  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest''  was  pleased  to  call  him  to  that 
restiohich  "  remaineth  for  the  people  of  GOD.'' 


As  a  faint  expression  of  their  regret  at  his 
premature  death,  and  their  attachment  to  him 
as  a  Minister,  and  a  friend,  the  Vestry  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Yonkers,  West-Chester  County, 
Neio  York  (of  which  he  was  for  10  years,  the 
devoted  Rector)  have  caused  this  stone  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory. 


"  Heis  not  dead,  but  sleepeth" 

InMay,lS50,the  remains  were  brought  from  the 
Island  of  St.  Croix,  and  deposited  in  this  spot, 
agreeably  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  beloved  dead. 

"Dust  to  iVs  narrow  house  beneath, 
Soul  to  iVs  God  on  high." 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Crosby,  the  widow  ofMr.  Crosby, 
lies  at  his  side  ;  and  a  neat  head-stone  perpetu- 
ates her  memory. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  carriage-way  lie  the 
remains  of  Rev.  Reuben  Hubbard  ;  and  there, 
also,  overshadowed  by  the  foliage  of  an  over- 
hanging tree,  rests  all  that  is  mortal  of  Henry 
L.  Storks,  the  recently  lamented  Rector  of  St. 
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John's.    At  the  head  of  the  grave  of  the  latter, 
stands  a  marble  slab  bearing  this  inscription  : 

t 
THE    GRAVE 

of  the  Reverend 

HENRY  L.  STORRS  M.  A. 

For  eleven  years 

The  faithful  Rector  of  this  Parish 

who  died  May  16th,  1852  ; 

aged  41  years. 

Honored  and  beloved  by  all  his  flock 
First  and  foremost  in  every  good  work 

and  labor  of  love. 
Ever  the  kind  sympathising  friend, 
The  devoted  Pastor  and  faithful  preacher. 
He  literally  spent  his  life  and  his  strength 

for  his  people. 
Preaching  only  Christ  and  him  crucified. 


His  sorrowing  flock 
have  erected  this  tablet  to  his  memory. 


"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

In  the  extreme  rear  of  the  enclosure,  and 
separated  from  the  elegant  grounds  through 
which  we  had  been  wandering,  by  the  carriage 
way,  which  led  up,  through  the  Cemetery,  from 
the  entrance,  we  noticed  two  elevated  knolls,  on 
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which,  from  among  the  bushes  and  weeds  which 
evidently  disfigured  them,  we  saw  the  tops  of 
Bome  headstones  ;  and  to  tbe  rearmost  of  these, 
assuring  ourself  that,  at  last,  we  had  found  the 
ancient  burying  place  of  the  settlement,  we 
directed  our  course. 

We  crossed  the  carriage-way,  to  which  we 
have  referred  ;  and  we  had  passed  from  the  ex- 
pensively embellished  and  carefully  attended 
grounds  of  one  class  of  our  neighbors,  not  into 
the  grave-yard  of  Old  Yonkers,  as  we  had  hoped 
and  desired,  but  into  the  unadorned,  uncared- 
for,  and  wilderness-like  retreat  of  the  poor  and 
the  friendless  of  the  neighborhood,  among 
whom  the  Germans  are  evidently  numbered  ; — 
that  which  is  known  as  "  The  Public  Ground," 
in  which  those  whose  limited  means  forbid  the 
purchase  of  a  lot,  in  tbe  lower  part  of  the  Ceme- 
tery, find  a  narrow  resting-place. 

We  pushed  our  way  through  the  obstructions, 
stopping  as  we  went,  to  drop  a  sympathetic  tear 
on  the  carefully  watched  grave  of  Susan  Ja^jk 
MoBE — the  name  with  which  the  oaken  stake  at 
the  foot,  was  inscribed  with  a  lead  pencil ;  and 
we  asked  ourself,  as  we  looked  at  the  clamshella 
and  chips  of  white  marble  which  were  laid,  care- 
fully, on  the  little  mound,  who  was  the  loved 
one  whose  grave  is  marked  with  such  simple 
memorials  ?  and  whose  hand  is  it — that  of  a 
lonely  child  or  a  doating  mother — which  deco- 
rates it  with  such  child-like  simplicity  ? 

The  neatly-painted  and  sanded  bead-board,  and. 
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low,  latticed  fence  which  enclosed  the  grave  of 
S03ANAH  Latetia  Hill,  and  the  carefully 
rubbed  and  rudely  inscribed  brown-stone  slab, 
bearing  the  inscription,  by  some  untrained  hand, 

F.  HELWICK; 

the  images  of  plaster,  the  simple  wooden  crosses, 
and  the  pencil-marked  oak  stakes,  each  strug- 
gling with  the  encroaching  bushes  and  weeds,  to 
perpetuate,  awhile,  the  memory  of  lost-ones,  in- 
dicated as  clearly  as  the  elaborate  memorials  in 
other  parts  of  the  Cemetery,  the  tenacity  with 
which  each,  according  to  the  means  with  which 
God  has  blessed  him,  seeks  to  retain  a  recollec- 
tion of  those  who  have  gone  before  ;  and  they 
proved  that  the  humble  as  well  as  the  more 
favored  ones— those  whose  narrow  burial-places 
are  unnoticed  and  uncared  for  by  those  whose 
grounds  these  are,  as  well  as  those  whose  beau- 
tifully-ornamented and  carefully-attended  enclo- 
sui'es  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage-way — 
were  fully  alive  to  the  duties  which  they  owed  to 
the  dead,  as  well  as  to  those  which  they  owed  to 
the  living. 

Having  failed  in  our  efiFort  to  find,  on  the 
easternmost  knoll,  the  graves  of  the  tenantry  and 
the  servants  of  the  Manor,  we  crossed  a  little 
vale,  and  picked  our  way  among  the  equally 
neglected  graves  which  cover  the  westermost 
elevation — with  little  hope,  however,  of  any 
greater  success,  in  that  direction. 

We  were  not  disappointed.      We  found  no 
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headstone  which  indicated  an  interment  during 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  we  wandered,  back 
and  forth,  now  starting  a  rabbit  from  its  hiding 
place,  and  then  arrested  by  the  rotten  remains 
of  a  disinterred  funeral  case,  which  had  been 
thrown  to  the  surface  on  the  opening  of  a  new 
grave,  and  looking  at  the  clean  slabs,  often  half 
hidden  by  the  weeds  and  bushes,  which  indicated 
t'ie  comparatively  recent  burials,  without  seeing 
any  person  to  direct  our  course  or  give  us 
any  information. 

We  noticed,  however,  in  the  midst  of  this 
neglected  part  of  the  Cemetery,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  range  of  enclosures  which,  at  the 
head  of  the  slope,  indicates  what  seems  to  be 
considered  the  limit  of  respectability  in  either 
the  occupants  or  their  representatives,  a  head- 
stone bearing  this  inscription  : 

To  the 

Memory  of 

The  Revd.  ELI  AS  COOPER, 

twenty-seven  years  Rector 

of  St.  Johns  Church 

Yonkers, 

Died  Jany  16th,  1816, 

aged  58  years. 

"Bis  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  LIOHT:" 

and  calling  to  our  recollection  the  tablet  on  the 
south  wall  of  St.  John's,  which  had  told  us  of  the 
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"  esteem,  affection,  and  regret "  which  "  his  faith- 
"  fnl  flock"  desired  to  perpetuate  by  that  memo- 
rial, less  than  fifty  years  ago,  we  said  to  ourself, 
as  we  turned  from  the  spot,  which  is  now  so 
desolate,  "  How  just  was  the  sarcasm  of  the 
"  Poet,  when  he  said  '  a  great  man's  memory 
"  '  may  outlive  his  life,  half  a  year.' '' 

There,  also,  concealed  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  weeds  and  brush,  is  a  head-stone  which 
is  thus  inscribed : 

TO  THE 

memory  of 
Six  Children  of  JOHN  &  MARIA 

AUSTIN 
who  perished  in  the  conflagration 
of  their  house  March  22  sd.  1840. 

WILSEA,  Aged  19  Years, 

HANNAH  ELIZA,  Aged  12  Years, 

ELIZABETH    ANN,  Aged  11    Years, 

JOHN,  Aged  10  Years, 

WILLIAM  JAMES,  Aged  9  Years, 

FREELOVE,  Aged  7  Years. 

The  sundown  deepened  into  nigM, 
That  darkened  o'er  their  calm  repose 

They  never  saw  the  morning'' s  light ; 
Thetr  eyes,  no  more  on  earth  unclose. 
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On  the  summit  of  the  high  ground,  enclosed 
with  a  neat  fence,  are  the  burial-places  of  the 
family  of  Lemuel  Wells,  one  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  village  ;  and  a  fine  head-stone,  thus  in- 
scribed, marks  the  place  of  his  repose. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  - 
OF 

Eemuel  WizW^, 

BORN 

in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 

DIED 

in  Yonkers,  New-York, 

February  llth,  A.  D.  1842  ; 

aged  82  years. 


DYING 

"  In  the  Conjiaence  of  a  certain  faith, 

In  the  Comfort  of  areasonable,rellgious  &  holy  Tiope/' 

"  This  Corruption  shallput  on 

INCORR  CPTIOy, 

Tliis  Mortal 
IMMOBTALITT.'' 

To  the  north  of  this,  as  we  passed  down  the 
knoll,  we  noticed  a  white  marble  head-stone,  on 
which  is  inscribed : 
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HERE  LIES 

THE  REMAINS   OF 

PROFESSOR 

BERNARD    A.    MIGY 

WHO    DEPARTED 

THIS  LIFE 

MAY  10,  1856, 

IN    THE    40    YEAR 

OF  HIS   AGE. 

Husband,  farewell,  till  call'd  away, 
To  join  thee  in  the  rounds  endless  day, 
Tell  then,  my  fond  my  aching  heart  must  swell 
My  earthly  joy  my  Husband  0,  farewell. 

On   the  northern    face   of  this   knoll,   is  the 
family  vault  of  Rufcs  S.  King  ;  and  on  its  west- 
ern slope,  the  desolation  of  the  scene  is  bounded 
by   a  range   of  lots,  substantially  enclosed,  and^ 
kept  in  admirable  order. 

We  passed  down  toward  the  entrance,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  carriage-way,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  ;  and  as  we  strolled 
leisurely  through  the  paths,  among  the  carefully 
kept  family  burial-places,  we  noticed  among 
others,  the  extensive  vault  of  "  Bkevoort  & 
"  Odell,"  the  handsome  monuments  to  the  memo- 
ry of  John  Townsend,  Mrs.  Keyser,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Hawes.  Thomas  Quiglet,  Mrs.  Ferris, 
Samuel  Getty,  Mrs.  George  B.  Skinner,  and  Mrs. 
Platt   Adams  ;    the   obelisks   which   mark   the 
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family  burial-places  of  Messrs.  Candee, Stephens, 
and  MiNUSE  ;  and  the  modest,  but  appropriate, 
tablet  which  designates  the  grave  of  Frederick 
D.,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Seward. 

About  hall-way  down  the  slope,  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  carriage-way,  in  the  center  of  an  un- 
enclosed lot,  we  observed,  as  we  passed,  a  rickety 
broken  shaft  of  marble,  about  four  feet  high,  on 
which,  inscribed  on  a  scroll,  are  the  following 
words  : 

UERE        LIE         THE        BODIES        OF 

MRS.  ANNE  HILL,  and  her  sister 

MRS.  ELIZA  A.  SMITH,  both  of  pMla 

ELIZA      JOHNSON     of      Albany 

BRIDGET      BRODEUICK.      WM.      MC 

CLUSKEY  and  two  women 
and  one  man  whose  names 
are  unknown  all  of  whom 
were  lost  from  the  henky  ciay 
on  the  burning  of  that 
steam  boat  2  1-2  miles  below 
the  village  of  Yonkers  on 
her  passage  Jrom  albany 
to    new  *york    July    28th    1852 

Our  task  had  been  accomplished,  and  as  we 
approached  the  gateway,  we  paused  while  we 
turned  to  take  a  general  view,  from  that  point, 
of  this  last  home  of  Yonkers'  dead.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  scene  of  desolation  and  neglect 
which  lies  on  the  two  knolls,  beyond  the  more 
agreeable  one  which  was  immediately  before  us, 
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disturbed  us  ;  and,  half  inclined  to  concur  in 
his  view,  we  asked  ourself  what  would  have 
been  the  feelings  and  action,  in  this  case,  of  Doc- 
tor Franklin,  who  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
he  would  not  trust  himself,  over  night,  in  any 
town,  whose  grave-yard  was  not  properly  cared 
for  and  in  which  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
gone  before,  was  not  so  much  respected  as  to  en- 
sure for  their  graves,  the  attention  of  those  who 
survived  ? 

In  this  grave-yard,  the  destined  resting  place 
of  many  who  are  now  liviag  in  this  vicinity, 
there  is  a  prevailing  appearance  of  neglect, 
except  in  those  cases  wherein  the  owners  of 
lots  have  assumed  the  duty  of  keeping  those 
lots  in  good  order,  at  their  own  expense  ;  and 
we  regret  to  say  that  our  enquiries  have  resulted 
in  no  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  subject. 

The  Cemetery  is  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
glebe  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's  ;  it  is  said  to 
be  the  property  of  the  corporation  of  that  church; 
and  its  Vestry  is  said  to  hold  the  entire  control 
ot  the  premises.  If  this  is  true,  we  hazard  .but 
little  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  that  body  ia 
blameworthy;  and  that  Yonkers  owes  it  to  herself 
to  take  early  measures  to  release  the  town  from 
the  wrong  which  is  thus  inflicted  on  the  memo- 
ry ot  the  early  inhabitants  ot  the  village,  on 
that  of  the  friendless  sojourner  who  has  found 
a  final  resting-place  in  these  grounds,  and  on 
that  of  the  poor  whose  friends  are  still  in  our 
midst.  H.  B.  D. 
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III. 

NEW    ROCHELLE. 

On  Saturday  of  last  week,  we  wandered,  for 
the  first  time,  into  the  ancient  town  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  the  early  home,  in  America,  of  a  party  of 
the  Huguenotic  refugees,  who  had  sought  a  home 
in  the  western  wilderness. 

As  we  travelled  on  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railroad,  our  first  impressions  were  re- 
ceived from  the  peculiar  arrangements  for  the 
convenience  of  passengers,  which  distinguish  the 
railroad  station  at  that  place  from  all  others 
which  we  have  seen,  either  in  "Westchester  Coun- 
ty or  elsewhere  ;  and  we  need  not  say  that  we 
very  readily  accounted  for  some  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  some  of  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity — 
no  one  who  is  compelled  to  land  at,  or  depart 
from,  such  a  station,  should  be  expected  to 
keep  his  temper  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Turning  our  back  on  the  wretched  place,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  we  proceeded  westward 
along  the  old  road  which  leads  to  the  White 
Plains,  for  the  purpose,  before  visiting  near-by 
objects,  of  looking  at  the  monument,  and  formei* 
residence,  and  subsequent  resting-place,  of 
Thomas  Paixe,  the  well-known  Infidel,  whose 
political  writings,  in  the  early  days  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  nerved,  so 
completely,  the  uprisen  Colonists  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  dangerous,  but  sacred,  duty. 
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The  morning  was  cool  and  delightful  ;  and  as 
we  walked  along  the  dusty  road,  now  winding 
between  the  well-kejjt  country-seats  of  business- 
men in  New  York,  and  then  crowding  past  the 
ancient  homesteads  of  by-gone  generations,  we 
saw  none  of  that  freshness  or  of  that  business-like 
air  which  marks  the  streets  of  our  own  town,  a 
few  miles  below  ;  nor  did  we  see  any  spot  which 
we  could  have  made  our  home,  with  any  satis- 
faction. 

On  our  left,  we  passed  the  residence  of  John 
Fowler,  Jr.,  the  modest  but  intelligent  historian 
of  the  town  ;  and,  immediately  beyond  it,  the 
seat,  late  of  Captain  S.  W.  West,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  pasture,  and  completely 
shaded  with  weeping  willows.  Adjoining  the 
West  estate,  is  that  of  Hon.  Edmund  J.  Porter — 
the  former  home  of  iachard  Lathers  —with  its 
beautihil  screen  of  Balsam  firs  ;  and  immediately 
opposite  the  last,  is  the  fine  old  mansion  of  Jacob 
Carpenter,  with  its  many  shade  trees,  its  neatly 
kept  lawn  and  carriage  ways,  ornamented  with 
statuary,  its  extensive  conservatories  and  gar- 
dens, and  its  four-story  observatory— the*  latter 
defying  all  systems  ot  architecture  ;  and  utting 
the  enterprize  of  Latting  to  the  blush. 

In  the  distance,  on  our  left,  just  beyond  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Porter,  we  observed  the  white  cot- 
tage, apparently  of  stone,  in  the  Dutch  style,  of 
Mr.  Rubira  ;  and  still  further  westward  we  no- 
ticed the  grey-stone,  castellated  residence  of  Mr. 
Daly,  one  of  the  modern  Barons  of  New  Rochelle. 
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Immediately  beyond  Mr.  Carpenter's  gardens, 
we  noticed  the  trim,  new,  wooden  cottage — con- 
structed after  one  of  Ranlett's  ready-made  de- 
signs, probably  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
expense  of  a  competent  architect — which  is  now 
owned  by  George  S.  Sickles,  Esq.,  father  of  Major- 
general  Sickles,  aad  we  gladly  bear  testimony 
to  the  perfect  good  order  which  everywhere  pre- 
vails around  his  premises,  as  far  as  they  are  visi- 
ble from  the  road  on  which  we  passed. 

At  this  point,  we  passed  what  appeared  to  be 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  aristocracy  of  New 
Rochelle  ;  and  no  one,  whose  name  is  recog- 
nized as  among  tlie  elite,  appears  to  have  ven- 
tured further  westward,  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
than  the  lane  which  bounds  the  property  of  Mr. 
Sickles,  on  the  west.  Ouf  intercourse,  therefore, 
was  thenceforth  entirely  with  those  whose  ac- 
couats  were  kept  in  the  adjacent  fields  rather 
than  in  the  banks  in  the  distant  city. 

On  our  left,  the  land  rises  abruptly,  and  is 
covered  with  trees  ;  and  there  was  nothing  re- 
quiring especial  notice  :  on  our  right,  we  noticed, 
standfng  with  its  gable  toward  the  road,  but  at 
some  dislance  from  it,  an  ancient  stone  house  of 
one  story,  with  a  lean-to  on  its  rear  and  a  broad, 
friendly  looking  stoop  in  front.  It  was  the  ancient 
home  of  some  old  Huguenot,  and  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Just  above  the  last,  also  on  our  right,  we 
passed  another  old  house  of  a  single  story,  with 
its  gable  toward  the  road,  and  standing  close  to 
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it.  This  is  of  wood,  the  siding  being  shingles 
with  their  butts  trimmed  ;  and  one  of  the  inevit- 
able lean-to'^,  which  prevail  hereabouts,  but  of 
comparatively  modern  construction,  supports 
its  rear.  It  is  also  an  old  Huguenotic  house  ; 
but  we  did  not  learn  by  whom  it  is  now  occupied. 

Yet  further  on  our  way,  we  passed  another  of 
the  same  class,  of  stone,  whitewashed  ;  and, 
like  its  ancient  neighbors,  with  its  gable  toward 
the  road.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  ancient  home  of 
some  old  settler ;  but  we  failed  in  our  efforts 
to  ascertain  the  names  of  either  the  former  owner 
or  the  present  occupant. 

"We  next  passed,  on  the  high  ground  on  our 
right,  the  modern-built,  square,  frame  dwelliug, 
of  the  packing-box  school,  late  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Hall ;  and  nearly  opposite  to  it,  on  our  left, 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  meadow  and  distant 
from  the  road,  stands  the  old  home  of  the  Servoss 
family,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Barker,  over- 
shadowed with  trees  and  approached  by  a 
carriage-way  which  leads  from  the  broken-down 
gateway  which  admits  the  visitor. 

Just  above  the  house,  but  nearer  to  the  road, 
stands  a  large  building,  formerly  a  mill,  now  an 
ice-house  ;  and  what  seems  to  have  been  the  mill- 
pond  of  the  olden  time,  close  by,  and  carefully 
enclosed  within  a  stone-wall,  appears  to  have 
sunk  into  the  comparatively  unimportant  grade 
of  an  ice-pond. 

Adjoining  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Hall,  on 
the  high  ground  on  our  right,  and  extending   a 
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considerable  distance  up  the  road,  is  the  well- 
known  "  Pugsley  place,"  of  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  acres,  now  occupied  by  Cornelius  Secor. 

It  was  long  the  home  of  a  colony  of  shiftless 
negroes,  who  were  sheltered  there  by  a  venerable 
darkey,  named  Hannah  Pugsley,  who  held  a  life 
interest  in  the  estate  ;  and  at  her  death,  four  or 
five  years  ago,  it  passed  successively  into  the 
hands  of  a  series  of  speculators. 

Between  the  negroes,  and  the  speculators,  and 
the  cultivator  of  it,  on  shares — the  last  being 
as  destructive  as  the  others— it  is  about  as  for- 
lorn a  place  as  can  well  be  supposed  ;  and  the 
ancient,  shingle-sided  house,  with  its  lean-to, 
gable  to  the  road,  and  its  old  well  at  its  rear 
— the  latter  with  its  long,  old-style  sweep  and 
bucket — form  appropriate  mementoes  of  the 
past,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  desola- 
tion. 

A  very  neat  cottage,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
trees,  on  the  high  ground  on  our  right,  the  slope 
of  which  has  been  carefully  terraced,  next 
arrested  our  attention  ;  but  we  could  not  learn 
the  name  of  the  new-comer  who  now  resides 
there ;  while  just  beyond  it,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  we  passed  the  modern-built, 
frame  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Badeau,  whose 
ancient  one-story  wooden  dwelling,  with  shingle 
siding  and  a  lean-to,  is  immediately  in   its   rear. 

From  this  point  the  fine  residence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Van  Benschoten,  on  the  left,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Simeon  Lester,  on  the  right,  were  visible,  in 
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the  distance,  before  us  ;  and  an  old  farm-house, 
approached  through  a  long  lane,  which  passes 
from  the  road,  across  a  low  vale,  stands  back  in 
the  fields,  directly  opposite  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Badeau. 

In  one  portion  of  that  simple  farm-house,  in 
the  fields,  Thomas  Paine  once  lived  and  wrote, 
it  is  said  ;  at  the  end  of  the  lane  which  leads  to 
that  house,  by  the  side  of  the  road  along  which 
we  had  wandered  for  a  little  more  than  a  mile, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  Mrs.  Badeau's  house,  stands 
his  monument  ;  within  the  adjoining  field,  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  monu- 
ment, he  was  buried, — the  rude  wall  of  loose 
stones,  which  once  enclosed  his  grave,  half  brok- 
en down  and  now  enclosing  only  a  thrifty  young 
hickory,  still  marking  the  spot ; — and  in  the  old 
house,  opposite,  when  Mrs.  Badeau  was  a  girl, 
Paine  is  said  to  have  found  a  home,  for  a  season. 

Our  attention  was  first  arrested  by  the  monu- 
ment— a  fine  square  block  of  white  marble,  with 
an  ornamented  cap  and  moulded  base,  standing 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  enclosed  with- 
in an  area  of  about  sixteen  feet  square,  with  a 
substantial  stone  wall,  of  some  three  feet  high,and 
a  couple  of  panels  of  iron  picket  fence,  between 
which  is  a  gate  securely  locked. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  the  shaft,  in 
front,  neatly  cut  in  the  letter  which  is  known 
among  printers  as  Gothic, — the  style  which  is  used 
by  us,  for  the  words  Thomas  Paine,  and  Common 
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Sense  in  the  following  copy  of  the  inscription — 
appears  the  following: 

"  THE   WORLD   IS   MY   COUNTRY. 
TO  DO   GOOD  MY  RELIGION." 

PAINE's  MOTTO. 

Beneath  these  words  is  a  medallion  portrait,  in 
profile,  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  oak  and  lau- 
rel. These  are  in  hasso  relievo ;  and  the  portrait 
was  doubtless  intended  to  represent  Paine,  al- 
though, in  that  respect,  it  is  a  decided  failure,  if 
the  bust  by  Ames  may  be  considered  a  standard. 

Below  the  medallion,  on  the  front  of  the  mon- 
ument, is  the  following,  in  Gothic  capitals, — the 
same  style  of  letter  as  that  used  in  the  first  and 
third  lines, — but  of  different  Stizes  : 

THOMAS   PAINE, 

ACTHOR    OF 

"COMMON  SENSE" 


BORN   IN   ENGLAND   JANXARY.    29     1737. 
DIED   IN   NEW   YORK   CITY   JUNE.    8     1809. 


"  THE  PALLACES  OP  KINGS  ARE  BLILT  UPON 
THE   RUINS  OF  THE  BOWERS  OF  PARADISE." 

COMMON   SENSE. 


ERECTED  BY 

PUBLIC  CONTRIBUTION. 
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On  the  southern  face  of  the  monument,  also  in 
Gothic  capitals,  of  uniform  size,  is  the  following  : 

"  these  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls, 
the  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patr- 
iot will  in  this  cricis,  shrink  from  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  ;  but  he  that  stands 
it  now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of 
man  and  woman,  tyranny  like  hell,  is  not 
easily  conquered  ;  yet  we  have  the  glori- 
ous consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder, 
the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph, 
what  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too 
lightly,  heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  price 
upon  its  goods  ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if  so  celestial  an  article  as  freedom 
should  not  be  highly  rated." 

CRICIS  NO  1 


"  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  are  over, 
and  the  greatest  and  compleatest  revolution 
the  world  ever  knew,  gloriously  and  happily 
accomplished.— in  the  present  case,  the 
mighty  magnatude  of  the  object,  the  nume- 
rous and  complicated  dsngei's  we  have  suffe- 
red or  escaped.the  eminence  we  now  stand  on, 
and  the  vast  prospect  before  us,  must  all 
conspire  to  impress  us  with  contemplation. 

to  see  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  world  hap- 
py, to  teach  mankind  the  art  of  being  so,  to 
exhibit,  on  the  theatre  of  the  universe  a  cha- 
racter hitherto  unknown,  and  to  have  as  it 
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were,  a  new  creation  entrusted  to  our  hands, 
are  honours  that  can  neither  be  too  highly 
estimated,  nor  too  greatfully  received. 
—  never  had  a  country  more  openings  to  hap- 
piness than  this,  her  setting  out  in  life,  like 
the  rising  of  a  fair  morning,  was  unclouded 
and  promising,  her  cause  was  good,  her  prin- 
ciples just  and  liberal,  her  temper  serene  and 
firm,  and  every  thing  about  her  wore  the  mark 
of  honour,  it  is  not  every  country  that  can 
boast  so  fair  an  origin;  but  amerlca  need  nev- 
er be  ashamed  to  tell  her  birth,  nor  relate 
the  stages  by  which  she  rose  to  empire'' 

CKicrs  NO  XV. 

On  its  northern  face,  also  in  Golhic  capitals,  of 
uniform  size,  is  the  following  : 

'•i  believe  in  one  god  and  no  more,  and  I  hope 
for  happiness  beyond  this  life,  I  believe  in 
the  equality  of  man,  and  that  our  religious 
duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving 
mercy,  and  endeavouring  to  make  our 
fellow  creatures  happy." 

AGE  OF  REASON. 

"  it  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
that  he  be  mentally  faithful  to  himself, 
infidelity  dors  not  consist  in  believing  or 
in  disbelieving  ;  it  consists  in  professing  to 
believe  what  he  does  not  believe." 

AGE  OF  REASON. 
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On  its  rear  is  the  following  : 

"  it  is  only  in  the  creation  that  all  our 
ideas  and  conceptions  of  a  word  of 
god  can  unite,  the  creation  speaketh 
an  universal  language  independently 
of  human  speech  or  human  language, 
multiplied  and  various  as  they  be.  it 
is  an  ever-existing  original,  which  ev- 
ery man  can  read,  it  cannot  be  forged  ; 
it  cannot  be  counterfeited  ;  it  cannot 
be  lost,  it  cannot  be  altered  ;  it  cannot 
be  suppressed,  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  will  of  man  whether  it  shall  be  pu- 
blished or  not  ;  it  publishes  itself  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  it 
preaches  to  all  nations  and  to  all  wo 
rids  ;  and  this  word  of  god  reveals  to 
man  all  that  is  necessary  for  man  to 
know  of  god. 

do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power? 
we  see  it  in  the  immensity  of  the  creation 
do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  wisdom  ? 
we  see  it  in  the  unchangeable  order  by 
which  the  incomprehensible  whole  is  go- 
verned, do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
muniflcence  ?  we  see  it  in  the  abundance 
with  which  he  fills  the  earth,  do  we 
want  to  contemplate  his  mercy ;  we  see 
it  in  his  not  withholding  that  abundance 
even  from  the  unthankful,  in  fine  do  we 
want  to  know  what  god    is  ?   search    not 
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the  book  called  the  scriptur  which  any 
human  hand  might  make,  but  the  scripture 
called  the  creation." 

AGK  OF  REASON. 

About  fifteen  feet  east  from  the  enclosure 
which  contains  the  monument  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, is  the  site  of  Paine's  grave,  his  grave  no 
longer. 

We  were  told  by  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  occupies 
the  house  in  which  Paine  once  lived,  that  when 
the  latter  died,  the  owner  of  the  farm  refused  per. 
mission  for  his  interment  on  the  property  ;  and 
that  the  hospitality  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  afforded  a  home,  then  sup- 
posed to  be  the  last,-  for  all  that  remained  on 
earth  of  the  dissipated  and  corrupt  old  man. 

Unfortunately  for  the  tradition,  thete  appears 
to  be  little  truth  in  this  romantic  story.  When 
he  died  the  farm  evidently  belonged  to  himself 
— the  widow  of  Mr.  Shute,  to  whom  he  had  sold 
it,  having  surrendered  it  to  him,  a  short  time  be- 
fore ; — and  he  left  it.  by  will,  to  his  executors,  as 
trustees,  to  be  sold  for  certain  specified  purposes. 
His  body  was  brought  to  this  place,  from  what  is 
now  No.  59  Grove  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  had  died,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1809,  the 
day  after  his  death  ;  and  here,  in  accordance  with 
his  repeatedly  expressed  wish,  as  well  as  with 
the  terms  of  his  will,  the  seven  personal  friends 
who  accompanied  the  body,  laid  it  in  the  ground. 
He  had  earnestly  desired  to  find  a  grave  among 
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the  Society  of  Friends,  and  had  appliedto  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Society  for  an  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  if  not  for 
permission,  in  advance  of  his  death,  to  be  buried 
among  them.  The  result  was  a  very  decided  re- 
fusal by  the  Committee  which  controlled  that 
subject ;  and,  in  anticipation  of  that  rejection  of 
his  body  after  death,  which  had  everywhere 
awaited  him  while  living,  he  had  provided  for 
the  reception  of  his  remains  on  the  private  prop- 
erty which  he  could  entirely  control. 

As  we  have  said,  his  body  was  brought  to  this 
place  by  seven  personal  friends,  on  the  ninth  of 
June,  1809  ;  and  within  the  neglected  enclosure 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  some  fifteen  feet  east- 
ward from  the  wall  which  encloses  the  monument 
which  we  have  described,  they  laid  him,  as  they 
supposed,  for  his  final  rest.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  his  will,  a  rude  wall,  of  loose  atones, 
was  built  subsequently  around  the  solitary  grave; 
and,  a  headstone  was  erected  on  wh  ch,  it  is  said, 
were  the  following  words  : 

THOMAS  PAINE, 

AUTHOR   OF 

"  COMMON  SENSE," 

DIED   JUNE    8,    1809, 
AGED   72   TEARS   AND  5   MONTHS 

The  remains  of  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
grave  of  the  old  man,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
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a  thrifty  young  hickory,  alone  continue,  to  tell 
the  romantic  story.  There  is  no  longer  a  head- 
stone to  tell  of  him  who  was  laid  there,  nearly 
sixty  years  ago  ;  and,  if  report  speaks  truly,  the 
grave  itself  has  been  rifled,  and  the  bones  of  its 
occupant  have  been  carried  back  to  England, 
whence,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  they  had  been  brought  by  their  unprincipled 
owner  :  to  William  Cobbett  belongs  the  notori- 
ety of  digging  up  and  removing  from  Westchester 
County,  all  that  remained  of  the  beastly  repro- 
bate, except  the  odor  of  his  unhallowed  fame. 

Having  concluded  our  e.Kamination  of  the  mon 
nment  and  the  burial-place  of  Paine,  near  the  old 
road  on  which  we  had  rambled,  we  returned  to 
the  farm-lane,  bordered  with  a  few  old  poplars, 
which  leads  to  his  former  home  ;  and  crossing 
the  vale  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  old 
road,  we  approached  the  Louse. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
this  farm,  with  others  adjoining  it,  belonged  to  a 
Loyalist  named  Frederic  DeVoe  ;  and,  from  the 
description  of  it  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  estate  of  unusual  value 
— the  mansion  having  been  a  stone  building,  120 
by  28  feet  in  size,  and  the  various  surrounding 
buildings  possessing  a  corresponding  importance. 

In  the  spring  of  1784,  when  the  Bill  which  au- 
thorized the  sale  of  the  Confiscated  Estates  was 
before  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  moved 
ae  an  amendment  thereto,  the  presentation  of  thia 
fiae  estate  to  Paine  ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have 
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interested  himself  in  the  subject,  it  was  carried 
through  the  Committees  and  both  Houses,  and, 
after  the  Bill  had  been  vetoed  by  the  Council  of 
Revision,  through  both  houses  a  second  time, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  Council. 

In  1790,  while  Paine  was  in  Europe,  the  man- 
eion  was  burned  ;  and  in  1802,  when  he  returned 
to  America,  he  valued  the  estate  at  £6000  ster- 
ling. 

In  the  latter  year,  (1802,)  it  was  occupied  by 
one,  Purdy  ;  and  in  June,  1803,  Paine  removed 
to  the  premises,  and  boarded  with  his  tenant. 
His  paramour  and  her  two  children  were  with 
him  only  a  portion  of  the  summer  ;  and  as  Purdy 
was  very  poor,  the  establishment  of  the  noted 
landlord  was  not  very  remarkable — indeed,  it  is 
said,  that  although  he  kept  a  separate  table  for 
himself  and  his  family,  the  little  room  which  he 
occupied  as  a  bedroom  contained  only  "  a  miser- 
"  able  straw  bed,  on  which  he  slept,  a  small  deal 
"  table,  a  chair,  a  bible,  and  a  jug  of  spirituous 
"  liquors.  He  preferred  brandy,  but  as  that  was 
"  too  dear  in  the  country,  for  his  penurious  spirit, 
"he  drank  New  England  rum.''  (Cheetham, 
236,  237.) 

In  the  spring  of  1804,  Purdy  having  removed 
from  the  farm,  Paine  returned  to  New  Rochelle, 
and  hired  Christopher  Derick  to  cultivate  his 
land,  but  he  boarded  with  Andrew  A.  Dean,  near 
by  :  and  to  Mrs.  Dean's  narrative  are  we  indebted 
for  much  of  our  information  concerning  his  per- 
sonal habits.    He  was  then  in  the  habit  of  get- 
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he  was  remarkably  quarrelsome  and  deliberately 
and  disgustingly  filthy,  '•  chosing  to  perform  the 
"  offices  of  nature  in  his  bed.'' 

In  the  fall  of  1804,  having  obliged  Mrs.  Dean  to 
dismiss  him,  he  removed  to  his  farm-house,  the 
building  now  standing  on  the  property  ;  and 
having  hired  a  drunken  negress,  named  Betty,  to 
attend  to  his  household  affairs — Derick,  mean- 
while having  been  discharged — he  established 
himself  as  a  housekeeper. 

Mrs.  Dean  has  related  that  both  Paine  and  his 
black  maid  would  often  lie  prostrate  on  the  same 
floor,  dead  drunk,  sprawling  and  swearing  and 
threatening  to  fight,  but  incapable  of  approach- 
ing each  other  to  combat— a  scene  which  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  others,  even  more  disgust- 
ing, of  whicli  we  have  heard. 

Without  tiring  our  readers  with  the  filthy  de- 
tails of  his  every  day  life,  as  related  by  Mrs.  Dean, 
and  Messrs.  Carver  and  Cheetham,  we  will  simply 
relate  that,  sometimes  in  company  with  his  mis- 
tress and  sometimes  alone,  Paine  continued  to 
haunt  New  Rochelle,  a  portion  of  the  time,  until 
the  fall  ot  1805,  when  he  sold  the  property  to  a 
Mr.  Shute,  for  fifty  dollars  per  acre  ;  but,  soon 
after,  the  purchaser  having  died,  the  widow  in- 
duced him  to  relieve  her  from  the  liabilities,  by 
returning  the  property  to  him. 

At  length,  spurned  from  the  houses  of  his  most 
ardent  disciples,  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  the 
world,  he  died  ;  and  the  estate  waa  divided  and 
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■old — the  homestead  and  its  surroundings  having 
passed  through  various  hands,  into  those  of  Mr. 
William  Hayes,  by  whom  it  is  now  owned  and 
occupied. 

The  house  fronts  the  South,  with  a  lawn  in 
front ;  but  as  it  is  distant  from  the  road,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fields,  it  is  comparitively  secluded 
from  the  surrounding  world.  It  is  a  small,  two- 
Btory,  frame  building,  having  a  single  room  in 
front  and  a  smaller  one— that  which  was  the  scene 
of  Paine's  beastliness — in  its  rear  ;  on  its  easterly 
end,  there  is  a  wing  of  more  recent  construction, 
and  along  the  entire  rear  is  a  leanto,  after  the 
fashion  of  old  New  Rochelle. 

There  was  nothing  more  than  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  a  Westchester  county  farm-yard  to 
attract  our  attention  as  we  approached  the  prem- 
ises ;  and  the  lazy  dog  appeared  less  inquisitive 
concerning  our  business  than  a  number  of  hand- 
some young  pigs  which  ran  to  meet  us,  evidently 
expecting  an  ear  or  two  of  corn,  such  as  their 
owner  probably  throws  to  them,  as  he  passes. 

We  found  Airs.  Hayes  in  her  kitchen,  her  post 
of  duty;  and  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  property,  she  extended  to  us  one  of  those 
old-fiishioned.  hearty  welcomes,  such  as  the  mat- 
rons of  Wfstehester  have  always  been  ready  to 
offer. 

The  work  of  the  day,  the  busiest  of  the  week, 
was  cheerflilly  suspended  while  she  showed  us 
the  two  old  rooms  which  formed  Paine's  apart- 
ments—now Mrs.  Hayes's  parlor  and  spare  bed- 
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room— and  although,  as  she  informed  us,  she  has 
frequent  calls  from  those  who  are  curious  to  see 
the  spot  on  which  some  of  "  Tom  Paine's  "  blas- 
phemies were  written,  she  patiently  narrated  to 
us  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  neighborhood  con- 
cerning the  old  man  ;  and  gave  us  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  neighboring  fai-mers,  etc., 
which  has  greatly  facilitated  our  labors  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. 

As  we  have  said,  the  old  house  is  composed  of 
a  large  room,  with  the  usual  low  ceiling  of  an 
old-style  country-house,  and  a  smaller  room  in 
its  rear  ;  while  the  lean-to,  which  is  now  used  as 
a  dairy,  is  still  further  in  the  rear.  There  is,  of 
course,  only  a  single  stack  of  chimneys  in  this 
part  of  the  dwelling,  furnishing  fireplaces  both  to 
the  large  room  in  front  and  the  small  one  in  its 
rear  ;  and  the  front-door  opens  from  the  former 
of  these  apartments,  directly  to  the  stoop  in 
front. 

After  returning  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  her  generous  reception  and  the  inter- 
esting information  which  we  had  received,  we  re- 
turned to  the  Railroad  station,  at  the  village,  and 
after  having  ascertained  from  a  surly  attendant 
that  the  train  for  New  York  would  not  pass  for 
several  hours,  we  extended  our  rambles  to  the 
village,  admiring  the  handsome  residences  and 
looking  for  some  one  from  whom  we  might  learn 
something  concerning  the  past  or  the  present  of 
this  ancient  home  of  the  Huguenots.  Unfortu- 
nately for  our  own  comfort  we  met  no  one  whom 
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we  knew  ;  but  we  noticed  in  the  distance,  as  we 
wandered  through  one  of  the  streets,  what  seemed 
to  us  to  be  a  grave-yard,  and  we  were  not  slow  in 
in  directing  our  steps  to  that  interesting  spot. 

The  grave-yard  to  which  we  refer  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  railroad  ;  and  we  entered  it, 
with  some  doubts  respecting  its  character,  on  its 
westernmost  extremity. 

We  were  not  long,  however,  in  discovering 
that  we  had  found  the  burial-places  of  many  of 
the  ancient  Huguenots  : — indeed,  the  enclosures 
belonging  to  '•  The  Descendants  of  Louis  Guion, 
"  a  native  of  France,"  to  the  family  of  Allaire, 
etc.,  on  that  part  of  the  ground,  afforded  good 
evidence  of  the  fact. 

We  wandered  through  the  grounds,  noticing, 
here  and  there,  the  collected  remains  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Baber,  MuUiuex,  Pettit,  Randlet,  Fland- 
reau,  Duncan,  etc. ;  and  we  read  on  a  moss-cov- 
ered brown-stone  the  following  inscription  : 

Here  lies  the  Body  of 

Mary  Bonet  wife  of 

Peter  Bonet  who  departed 

this  Life  Feby  14th  1774 

aged  37  years 

On  a  handsome,  white  marble  headstone,  is  the 
following  : 

MARY  LE  COUNT 

died 

Jan.  9.  1841, 

aged  105  years 

and  9  Dys. 
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la  another  part  of  the  ground,  on  a  narrow 
grey-stone  slab,  is  the  following  : 

HERE    LI 
ESTHE  B 
ODY  OF  lOHN 
CLARK  who 
departed  th 
IS  LIFE  on  WN 
y  6  Day  of 
MAY  A :  D 
1754  Ag:  56 

On  another  similar  stone  is  the  following  : 

HERE  LIES 
THE  BODY 
OF  ANDRE 
RANOUD 
Who  departed 
this  Life  ou 
Friday  y  2fc 
Day  of  Dec 
AD  :  1758 
Aged  25  Y. 

In  different  parts  of  the  enclosure  were  stones, 
eanken  into  the  ground,  on  which,  it  is  probable, 
were  the  names,  etc.,  of  those  who  had  been  iq- 
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terred  there';  but  we  failed  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  efiforts  to  decipher  the  inscriptions. 
One  of  these  stones  bore  the  simple  epitaph, 

1741 
MD 

Another  was  thus  inscribed, 

SOT 

1728 
On  another  we  eould  read  only, 

D,S 
and  on  another, 

1760. 

We  were  glad  to  perceive  that  some  one  was 
engaged  in  putting  the  grounds  in  order  ;  and, 
although  our  visit  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to 
ourself,  in  the  absence  of  any  one  to  direct  us,  we 
left  the  ancient  grave-yard,  regretting  only  that 
we  could  learn  no  more  of  its  occupants. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  railroad,  in  the  rear 
and  southern  side  of  the  old  village  church,  we  no- 
ticed a  more  modern  grave-yard  ;  and  having 
plenty  of  time,  we  directed  our  steps  thither. 

In  that  enclosure — which  we  are  glad  to  say 
is  in  excellent  order— we  noticed  memorials  to 
the  memory  of  members  of  the  families  of  Mul- 
linex,  Flandreau,  Moulton,  Jansen,  Bonnett,  Sou- 
lice,  Drake,  Corbin.  Le  Count,  Coutant,  Baber, 


